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THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ON 
FRIEDRICH VON HAGEDORN 



INTRODUCTION 

It is our purpose in this study to show that Friedrich von Hage- 
dorn was influenced by English literature far more than is generally 
supposed. The studies which have thus far considered his relation 
to England have all been very limited in their scope; Alfons Frick' 
concerns himself only with the influence of Pope on Hagedorn's 
didactic poem, Glilckseligkeit, R. Maack^ simply mentions Hagedorn's 
Freundschaft in connection with Pope, and Wukadinovic ' treats in a 
more comprehensive study Prior's relation to Hagedorn, yet ignores 
altogether Hagedorn's didactic poetry. 

No one has pretended to make a complete study of Hagedorn with 
reference to his English contemporaries, yet no German writer 
deserves such study more than this poet, who probably did more 
than anyone else in his time to popularize English literature in 
Germany and to make it an important influence in German literature. 

The following brief sketch of his life shows something of his 
literary environment. On the third of April, 1708, in Hamburg, 
he was born in a home where the poets of that city were frequent 
guests. Among these poets were Brockes, Konig, Hunold, Feind, 
Amthor, Wernicke, and Richey, all friends of his father. Their 
wide interests helped to develop in him cosmopolitan tastes. 

His father himself, Hans Statins von Hagedorn,* after attending 
the University of Jena and journeying through Italy, had entered 
the diplomatic service between Copenhagen and Hamburg, where his 

» Alfons Frick, Ober Pope's Einfluss auf Hagedorn (Wien, 1900). 

= R. Maack, !!?6er Pope's Einfluss auf die Idylle u. das Lehrgedicht in Deulschland 
(Hamburg, 1895). 

» Spiridion Wukadinovic, Prior in Deulschland (Graz, 1895). 

' Since tlie middle of the eighteenth century it has been taken for granted that the 
Hagedorn family belonged to the nobiUty, until the matter was questioned recently by 
Hubert Stierling in his Leben und Bildnis Friedrichs von Hagedorn (Hamburg, 1911). 
Our poet seems to have been very indifferent concerning his claims to nobility, though 
his brother, who became Gehelmer Legationsrat in Dresden, guarded them very jealously. 
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122 Bertha Reed Coffman 

position as Danish Konverenzrat gave him and his family recognition 
among the best citizens of Hamburg. During those years he col- 
lected a good Ubrary, which later became the property of his two sons. 
Although the books in this library were chiefly French, the friend- 
ship of the leading men of this city who were interesting themselves 
in English thought indicates in what direction Friedrich's tastes 
early turned. 

After several years of instruction from a private tutor he was 
sent at the age of fourteen to the Gymnasium at Hamburg, where 
Fabricius, Richey, and Wolff were then teaching.^ Through Fabri- 
cius and Richey, who were promoters of the Hamburger Patriot, 
Hagedorn early became interested in the moral weeklies and in 
English literature. As early as 1726 he contributed to Der Patriot^ 
two didactic letters in elegant, thoughtful prose. These treated of 
the mistakes and follies of youth; of "eleganten Miissigang," "der 
Versaumniss der Wissenschaften und der Pflichten," "der eitelen 
Hoffahrt," "der Unmassigkeit," etc., the type of subjects which 
found favor in the moral weeklies of that time. This same year 
Hagedorn matriculated at the University of Jena, where he remained, 
however, only a year and a half. Instead of devoting himself faith- 
fully to the law, as his mother wished,' he spent most of his time 
studying literature and philosophy. 

It was during this time that his attention was first directed to 
the philosophy of Wolff,* which he called "der vornehmste Glanz, 
der den sonst einigermassen dunkeln Zustand der Jenischen Aka- 

' Stierling, op. cit., p. 20. 

» Der Patriot, No. 111. 

' His father had died in 1722. While falling heir to his father's love of literature, he 
inherited as well his failure to succeed financially ; and this led him into much difiSculty 
with his mother, whose thrift, sense of economy, and love of outward appearance made 
it impossible for her to sympathize with a person of his temperament. His extravagance 
and lack of interest in routine work caused her much anxiety, while his artistic taste 
failed to meet with encouragement from her. This is shown in her letters written to her 
son, Ludwig von Hagedorn, while he was studying at Dresden. Tliese are of peculiar 
interest now, not only because there is a great deal of information in them concerning the 
Hagedorn family, but because letter-writers among women were rare early in the century, 
and because these letters contain interesting comments on the customs of the time, 
references to such everyday matters as clothes, food, and drink, interspersed with advice 
and admonition to her favorite son. 

* Throughout his life didactic writing made a strong appeal to Hagedorn. Stephen 
List in his Friedrich von Hagedorn und die antike Literatur (Leipzig, 1909), p. 2, has 
shown that our poet knew Horace even before he entered the Gymnasium. 
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demie lichte macht."^ By adopting this philosophy, Hagedorn 
became marked as a progressive in the university circle;^ for at that 
time the conservative element, which was very strong, opposed 
bitterly the new rationalism of Wolff. 

When we recall the many points of similarity between the 
teachings of Wolff and those of Shaftesbury, his English contempo- 
rary, we can see how this German Rationalism prepared Hagedorn 
for the Deism of Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke.' 

After his return from Jena, he brought out in April, 1729, his 
first collection of poems,* a slender volume containing sixteen selec- 
tions; the same year he secured the appointment as secretary to 
Freiherr von Sohlenthal, the Danish ambassador to London, serving 
in this capacity until the recall of Sohlenthal in 1731. He then 
renewed his effort to get an appointment, this time either in England 
or in Denmark, but was disappointed, until 1733, when he was made 
secretary to the "English Court" in Hamburg, an old Handels- 
gesellschaft.^ This position, providing a salary of one hundred 
pounds sterling, a free dwelling, a moderate amount of work, and a 
standing of respect, he held until his death, October 28, 1754. 
Through this position he had an opportunity greater than was 
afforded any other German writer of his time of keeping in direct 
touch with the English spirit. His marriage to an English woman. 



' In a letter written by Hagedorn while at Jena (Hagedom's Poetische Werke, edited 
by J. J. Eschenburg, Hamburg, 1800, V, 12) September 23, 1727, to Weiclunann, the 
editor of the Poesie der Niedersachsen, to which he made several contributions. This 
edition wiU be quoted throughout unless it is otherwise stated. 

• In the above-mentioned letter he wrote also: " Der Mensch ist eins der unaufldslich- 
sten Geheimnisse. Wir gleichen sehr oft den alten Leuten, die aus blossen Eigensinn, und 
der neuen Welt zum Trotz, in derselben Tracht einherzlehen, die in ihrer Jugend ge- 
brauchhch war. Die Neuigkeiten sind uns verhasst; unsere Pehler sind uns Tugenden; 
abundamus dulcibus vitiis. Neue Erflndungen in den Wissenschaften sind der mertsch- 
lichcn Tragheit und Einbildung entgegen." 

' Hagedom's reading of the English moral weeklies, also, had aided in acquainting 
him with the deistic writers. 

* F. von H. Versuch einiger Gedichie, oder erlesene Proben poetische Nebenstunden. Hage- 
dorn was induced by his friends to print these poems, but wished very soon afterward that 
he had not allowed them to be published. Later, in preparing the complete edition of his 
works, Hagedorn omitted most of those wliich had appeared iu 1729, and used those which 
were included merely as a basis for new poems. Throughout his life he expressed the 
wish frequently that he might destroy them. Cf. Hagedom's Werke, IV, 36, An- 
merkimg, also V, 86. 

' Stierliug, op. cit., p. 26. 
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124 Bertha Reed Coffman 

Elizabeth Butler, the daughter of the English court tailor, formed 
one more bond to unite him to England.' 

As we have seen, from his earliest childhood to the time of his 
death he was surrounded by men interested in bringing English 
literature to Germany. Chief among those of the early group was 
Brockes, who made the first German translation of Thomson's 
Seasons. Associated with Brockes in the publication of Der Patriot 
were Richey, already mentioned as a promoter of this paper, and 
Konig, its founder, both of whom we have referred to as friends of his 
father during his own childhood. The acquaintance of such men 
during those early years gave him, without doubt, the opportunity 
of hearing many a discussion of Pope, Thomson, and Addison. As 
will be shown in the following sections, Hagedorn later became 
associated with these men in disseminating English literature 
throughout Germany by means of the moral weeklies of Hamburg. 

Among his intimate German friends of his later years should be 
mentioned Giseke, Klopstock, Ebert, Bodmer, and Salomon Gessner, 
all of whom were strongly imbued with the spirit of English literature. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OP THE MORAL WEEKLIES IN GERMANY 

On account of the importance of the moral weeklies in Hagedorn's 
literary life, it is in place here to give a brief resume of them. They 
were initiated in 1701 with Steele's The Christian Hero. This was 
followed in 1704 by Defoe's Weekly Review of the Affairs of France,"^ 
and later by the three journals founded by Steele and Addison, 
the Tatler (1709), the Spectator (1711), and the Guardian (1713), 
which became so popular in Germany that over five hundred imita- 
tions of them appeared during the eighteenth century.' 

' We know very little about his wife, but Stierling (op. cit., pp. 30 fl.), who is the 
best authority on Hagedorn's home life, claims that critics have falsely represented her 
as old, hump-baclied, and lacking in means, for the sake of excusing Hagedorn for his 
irregularities. Whether Hagedorn found her as unattractive as Eschenburg (Hagedorn's 
Werke. IV, 12) represents her, or whether he was disappointed, as Muncker asserts 
(Deutsche Nat. Lit., XLV, 7), on finding that her fortune was not large, we cannot say 
We know only that she was six months younger than Hagedorn (Stierling, op. cit., p. 31)' 
that she had a small fortune (ibid.), and that she nursed him in his last illness (ibid.). 

' Defoe's journal was long considered the first of this type of literature, but Wilhelm 
Hartung in Die deutschen moralischen Wochenschri/ten aU Vorbild G. W. Rabeners (Halle, 
1911), p. 10. has shown this to be an error. 

3 Maxim Kawczynski, Studien zur Literatwgeachichte des 18. Jhs. I. Moralische 
Zeitschriften (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 19-40. 
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Influence of English on von Hagedoen 125 

In view of the fact that court life was dominated by French 
influence, it is significant that the three most important German 
moral weeklies, Der Patriot, founded in 1724, Die Discourse der 
Mahlern in 1721, and Die verniinftigen Tadlerinnen in 1725, had their 
beginning in Hamburg,* Zurich, and Leipzig respectively, all of 
which were as far as possible removed from the courts. 

The part which the moral weeklies played in Germany in popu- 
larizing both German and English literature is very important. Like 
the language societies of the preceding century, they advocated the 
elimination of foreign words and the development of the German 
language, emphasizing brevity, elegance, and humor.^ They stood 
for a popular demonstration against French influence, not only in the 
language, but in dress and deportment as well. As a result of 
this agitation on the part of the moral weeklies, there were formed 
in every town of importance, as in Hamburg, societies for the purpose 
of discussing and working out the ideas which had been suggested 
in them. These discussions led up to the making of plans for bet- 
ter educational facilities, civic improvement, and advancement in 
every way. 

Notwithstanding the attempts which had been made during the 
seventeenth century on the part of individual writers to free them- 
selves from French influence, the fashion set by Opitz had persisted 
down into the eighteenth century. Such forms as the Volkslieder 
and Puppenspiele were scorned by cultured people. According to 
literary standards the people were divided into two groups, the one 
including the small cultured class, which followed French fashions, 
and the other a much larger group, which fostered the literature — if 
literature it could be called — which was written for the Volk. It 
was in uniting these two literary groups that the moral weeklies 
performed their greatest function in Germany.^ This was brought 
about by inspiring in all classes — for all classes of people read these 
weeklies — an interest in Shakespeare, Milton, and contemporary 

' The peculiar importance of Hamburg in this movement will be more fully treated 
in the next section. 

' The best of the weeklies suggested for private libraries lists of books, which included 
the chief contemporary English writers. 

' In this they performed a far greater service in Germany than in England, where the 
difference between these two types of literature was not so marked, just as the dlflereuce 
between the classes of people for whom they were written was not so great. 
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English writers. Just as the Franco-Prussian War at a later period 
united politically all sections of Germany into one great nation, so 
the moral weeklies succeeded in harmonizing the literary factions of 
the country and preparing the way for the classic period of German 
literature. 

The long struggle through which German literature had to pass 
before it could find itself is too well known to need rehearsing here.' 
Suffice it to say that Hagedorn was one of the first of German writers 
to make the transition from French to English influence, thus coming 
into closer touch with the classics and at the same time gaining some 
independence himself. The period before the year 1729, when he 
went to England, is marked in him chiefly by pseudo-Renaissance 
influence and an interest in the classics; that following his return to 
Hamburg shows the effect of Enghsh life and literature with a gradual 
tendency on his part to become more vigorous and natural in expres- 
sion. In fact, it was these English influences which served to 
heighten Hagedorn's admiration for classic writers, particularly 
Horace. 

THE LITEKARY LIFE IN HAMBURG IN HAGEDOBN's TIME 

Hagedorn's long residence in Hamburg had much to do with 
keeping him in the forefront of this struggle on the part of German 
writers to break away from French influence and establish a real 
German literature. The importance of his native city in the literary 
and commercial life of Germany can scarcely be overestimated. It 
was fortunate in being able to keep out of the Thirty Years' War, 
so that at the very time when most of Germany was being devastated 
it was carrying on a profitable business with its near neighbors, the 
English and the Dutch. It was at the same time growing in an 
intellectual way, becoming a center of learning even earlier than 
Zurich, its rival in the early part of the eighteenth century in the 
introduction of English literature. The commercial relations of 
Hamburg with England made it necessary for many of its citizens 
to know English; some Englishmen visited Hamburg for com- 
mercial reasons, and others lived there. Its proximity to England, 
also, gave it an advantage over the other cities of Germany in the 

1 Cf. Max Koch, Vber die Beziehung der englischen Literatur zur deutschen im 18. Jh 
(Leipzig, 1883), p. 6. 
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facility with which it could secure English books. In view of these 
facts, it is not strange that it was one of the first German cities to 
adopt, to any extent, English ideas and customs. Die deutsch- 
gesinnte Genossenschaft was founded there in 1643 by the purist 
Philipp von Zesen, and the Elbschwanenorden near there in 1658 by 
the hymn-writer Johann Rist, both important in freeing the national 
tongue of French words, thus preparing the way for English influence. 

Hamburg was also the home of early German opera. As Wil- 
helm Scherer^ shows, it was only in Hamburg that the original 
German opera attained any true and lasting success, more than two 
hundred and fifty operas being performed there between the years 
1678 and 1738, and this at the same time that Italian operas were 
being performed in Vienna, Munich, and Dresden. Not until 1740 
was an Italian troupe established in Hamburg. 

As early as 1703 Georg Friedrich Handel went to Hamburg, 
where he soon became director of the orchestra for the opera. It 
was here that he composed his first opera, Almira. He spent con- 
siderable time composing music for pietistic texts in the Hamburg 
operatic style. 

It is significant, too, that the Volkslieder, as well as the German 
opera, were still popular there with the middle classes when Hage- 
dorn began his literary career. This is an important observation, 
for since the language and literature of Germany and England were 
very closely related, wherever the pure German spirit remained, 
EngUsh hterature found a ready acceptance. 

Again, Hamburg has the honor of being the home of the first 
German moral weekly, Der Verniinftler, which began its existence 
when our poet was but five years of age. As a further matter of 
interest to us, it was pubUshed by Johann Mattheson, who had 
formerly been secretary of the German embassy at London. This 
was followed in 1718 by a similar publication. Die lustige Fama aus 
der ndrrischen Welt, also published in Hamburg. Furthermore, 
Hamburg can claim the best and most influential of all the moral 
weeklies which were brought out by the Germans, Der Patriot, 
which has already been mentioned. It was published weekly for 
three full years, with 4,500 subscribers in different parts of Germany, 

1 Geachichte der deutschen Literaiur (Berlin, 1891), p. 388. 
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a large number for a German paper of that time. A second and 
improved edition appeared in 1737, and in this Hagedorn was 
destined to win his literary spurs. Of the older moral weeklies, Mil- 
berg^ notes that this was the only one which took music into con- 
sideration.2 

In the introduction to the third Jahrgang of Der Patriot it is 
stated that there was a Verein of men in Hamburg called "Die 
patriotische Gesellschaft," in which the material for each number 
was prepared for publication. This weekly had more than one 
hundred imitators during the century, most of these being published 
in Hamburg. 

It was in Der Bewunderer, published in Hamburg by B. J. Zink, 
that Hagedorn's translation of Pope's Universal Prayer made its 
first appearance, but of this more will be said later. The fact 
that Zink was a tutor in Brockes' family during the time when the 
latter was translating Pope's Essay on Man and that he wrote an 
extensive introduction for it may explain the frequent references to 
English literature in his journal. 

THK INFLUENCE OF HAGEDORn's STAY IN LONDON UPON HIM 

Up to this point we have had to do with Hagedorn's life, his 
literary predecessors and contemporaries, and his native city, con- 
cerning ourselves in each case especially with his English relations; 
the remainder of this section will be devoted to the general effect 
which Hagedorn's two years' stay in London had upon him. 

By studying the social Ufe of England and Germany as revealed 
in the moral weeklies, one can readily understand that the conditions 
which Hagedorn found on arriving in England were very different 
from those which he had left in Germany. Instead of the des- 
potism of small rulers in a country composed of isolated sections, 
he found that freedom for which he had longed, and with it a far 
more cheerful atmosphere than existed in Germany. The slavish 
attitude with which the Germans regarded their rulers was reflected in 
the literature of the time. The Germans had lost confidence in 

* Ernst Milberg, Die deutachen moralischen Wochenachri/ten dea 18. Jhs. (Diss., 
Leipzig, Meissen, n.d.), P- 56. 

' Probably this was due in part to the fact that Hamburg had received a special 
Impetus for the fostering of better music through the inspiration of Hitndel. 
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themselves and needed to catch the spirit of sturdy self-reliance 
and optimism which was characteristic of the English. When one 
considers Hagedorn's love of freedom and happiness, he is not sur- 
prised that the poet was encouraged by what he observed and experi- 
enced in England to express what he felt. On September 19, 1748, 
he wrote to Bodmeri^ "Dass meine Neigung zu den Engellandern, 
bey welchen ich mich zwey Jahre in London aufgehalten, die einzigen 
Jahre, die ich wieder zu erleben wiinschte, und die Liebe zur Frey- 
heit, welche mir mehr angebohren, als eingefiosst worden." 

Again, in 1752, but two years before his death, in a letter to 
Bodmer,2 Hagedorn voiced his longing for England: "Haben 
sollen sie den Milton, wenn ich auch selbst ihn aus London abholen 
sollte. Wie wiinsche ich, noch einmal das gliickselige Engelland 
betreten zu konnen!" 

Although there are pubhshed but few of Hagedorn's letters in 
which he referred to the effect of EngUsh life upon him, in those in 
which he does refer to it his enthusiasm is unmistakable. In a 
letter written to his brother while he was in London, dated September 
8, 1730,' he called attention to the inferiority of certain prominent 
Germans in comparison with the Enghsh. 

It is important to emphasize at this point the influence of English 
life upon Hagedorn for the reason that it was only after he had 
been in England and caught the inspiration which came to him from 
actual contact with EngUsh people that the influence of Enghsh 
literature is shown to any extent in his poetry. It is significant 
that its influence is very slight in the edition of his works which 
appeared in 1729, just before he went to England, and very evident 
in his poetry of the next few years. Although acknowledging 
indebtedness in this early edition to Horace, Virgil, Ennius, Lucan, 
Konig, Wernicke, Giinther, and Corneille, he referred in no instance 
to an English poet. However, there is no doubt he was early familiar 
with contemporary EngUsh Uterature, as has been shown by his 
interest in the German and English moral weeklies. It is possible 

' Ungedruckte Briefe In Ztlrich; cf. Hermann Schuster, Friedrich ton Hagedorn u. 
seine Bedeutung /iir die deutsche Literatur (Leipzig, 1882), p. 13. 

' Schtister, op. cit., p. 13. 

• Werke. V, 21. Referring to "der gedSclitnissgelehrte Kohl," he remarlced, "Hier 
in London wUrde er und viele hambiu-gische grosse Lichter eine armselige Figur machen." 
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that he had not enough confidence in himself at that time to advo- 
cate ideas of freedom, friendship, philanthropy, and virtue, which 
would have been considered revolutionary in Germany. It is futile 
to speculate about it, but the fact remains that the influence of 
English poetry in Hagedorn's writings is but slight until after his 
visit to England. 

It is as a writer of didactic and satirical poetry that Hagedorn 
shows the greatest promise in his early edition. Here and there are 
evidences of that graceful, gay movement, which later characterized 
his lyrics. This contrasts delightfully with the heavy-footed, 
wearisome style of his predecessors. There is at least visible here an 
attempt at progress in the manner of treatment. But there is not 
a single trace in this edition of Hagedorn as a charming story-teller, 
in which rdle he very frequently appears after his English sojourn. 
In only a few stanzas does he show his ability to write light, melodi- 
ous songs. That love of freedom, friendship, and a cheerful type 
of virtue which is found in his later poems is almost entirely lacking 
here. Before he could give adequate expression to those ideas which 
meant most to him, he seemed to need to come into contact with 
English people. 

It is not surprising, then, that our poet, under these circumstances, 
found himself in a very congenial atmosphere. The elegance of 
language, epigrammatic expression, wit, clearness and smoothness 
of style of the contemporary Enghsh writers made a strong appeal 
to him. We cannot but regret that the records concerning his stay 
in London are so incomplete, for such a genial person as he must 
have enjoyed greatly the social life in England at that time, and 
his account of his social relations with literary men with whom he 
came in contact there would probably furnish us with valuable 
material for our study. Among the English writers who were in 
London for a longer or shorter time during his stay there, and whom 
he may have met, were Pope, Thomson, Young, Richardson, Gay, 
and Mallet. 

The wide scope of Hagedorn's reading of English literature, 
as indicated by the list in the appendix to this study, appears the 
more remarkable when we consider the difficulties encountered at 
that time in getting access to foreign books. Contemporary German 
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writers constantly refer to this fact in connection with their reading. 
Under these circumstances, Hagedorn's generosity in lending books^ 
was especially appreciated, for he brought into touch with EngUsh 
many German writers who, under Hagedorn's inspiration, became 
translators, editors, and imitators, thus helping to disseminate 
English ideas throughout Germany. 

The list of books which Hagedorn read indicates that he pre- 
ferred in general the writers who followed classic ideals. It shows, 
too, that he was open to new impressions, and that he was a man of 
wide interests. As we follow up the lines of thought suggested by 
these names, it will be interesting to see what writers influenced him 
most. 

In this introduction I have attempted to show only in a general 
way the impression which English life and literature made upon 
Hagedorn; in the following sections I shall indicate in detail how 
this influence is observable in each of the four types in which he 
wrote. These types will be considered in the same order as they 
were arranged by him for the first complete edition of his works, 
which appeared after his death in 1757: Moralische Gedichte, Epi- 
grammatische Gedichte, Fabeln und Erzdhlungen, and Oden und 
Ldeder? 

MORALISCHE GEDICHTE 

In the previous chapter it was stated that Hagedorn showed in 
his collection of poems published in 1729 more promise as a writer 
of didactic and satirical poetry than of any other types which he 
employed. These poems were embodied in the Moralische Ge- 
dichte, which were first published as a whole in 1750, this edition 
appearing at Hamburg, as well as a second and enlarged edition, 
which came out in 1753. Before these poems were published together, 
most of them had appeared separately in quarto, as was the case with 
many English poems of that period; some had been printed several 
times. 

Although this kind of writing is nowadays considered tiresome, 
at the time when the Spectator represented the highest type of cul- 

' A sentence from a letter of Bodmer's of January 27, 1751, amply shows Hagedorn's 
generosity in this respect (Werke, V, 211 ft.): "Ich habe die vortreffllchen Essays des 
Hume empfangen; ich muss Sle aber mlt Ernst bitten, dass Sle Ihrer Frelgeblgkeit eln 
Zlel stecken, well ich nicht im Stande bin, selbige, wie ich soUte, zu erwiedem." 

2 The present study includes only the Moralische Gedichte. 
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ture the moral writings of Hagedorn, which were a direct outgrowth 
of the moral weeklies, were regarded as very interesting. In com- 
parison with the gloomy theological writings in which man was 
represented as naturally evil/ Hagedorn's didactic poems must 
have been very refreshing. It is easy to comprehend why, under 
these circumstances, the cheerful philosophy of the Spectator became 
very popular in Germany, and why Hagedorn's didactic poems 
became equally as well received. At the same time that Addison, 
Steele, Thomson, Pope, and Prior were becoming known in Germany, 
Wolff was popularizing Leibnitz among the university students, 
instilling into them the anti-clerical philosophy of enlightenment, 
which exercised a most injurious effect on Pietism. And Horace 
and Anacreon were being revived. 

That Hagedorn was himself vitally interested in this new move- 
ment is evident from the fact that he was not satisfied with reading 
the Essay on Man,^ as were most of his German contemporaries, 
but knew the works of practically all the English moral writers of that 
period.' Although students of Hagedorn's moral poems have had 
something to say concerning the influence of Pope upon him, they 
have written very little about his relation to other English writers. 
In the pages which follow I shall show that the kinship of ideas 
between Hagedorn and Thomson is quite as close as that between 
Hagedorn and Pope, that the influence of Addison on him was 
important, and that even in his moral poems the influence of Prior 
and certain other English writers, not yet mentioned, was consider- 
able. 

My method in the discussion of the Moralische Gedichte will 

be to compare Hagedorn's treatment of the fundamental ideas 

embodied with that of the English writers who influenced his thought 

and style. 

Bertha Reed Coffman 
Univebsity of Montana 

[To be continued] 

' Pietism, which in the seventeenth century had been an effectual force in opposing 
cold orthodoxy, lost all Interest in living problems and early in the eighteenth century 
gave itself up to excessive humility and mysticism. 

• The translation by Brockes appeared in 1740, but there is every probability that 
Hagedorn read it in English. 

• This is shown by the list of authors whose works he read. See appendix. 
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